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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, posiage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, — A 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ‘ 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


‘omplaints.—Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
a rs Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


V Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 
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Newark, P. F, Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 
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St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 
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- Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
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please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after public tion. 

Al definite order to a newsdealer ora sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


Society ‘ i ; : . . . . j il 
Seen on the Stage . é : ; , ; " ‘ iil 
Saint Bernards... : , ; . : ‘ . iil 
Responsibilities in Gift-Giving . . : , > ili 


Social Topics—A New Book about Dress , : , 


Haphazard Jottings ‘ : 


Monkey Visitors Aboard the St. Mary . : ; ; 
A Conscience in Black and White—Fiction . ’ . 


Culled Here and There ; 


What She Wears : 
The Toilet. ; F 


As Seen by Him . ; ‘ 


Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . ; ; F 
Finish of Skirts Separately Hung . , ; , 


Description of Figures . 


Harmon Brown Hats on Page 407 : : ‘ 


Answers to Correspondents 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 


By a lady of refined taste and wide experience. Will 
execute all orders promptly and carefully. Circulars 
containing full particulars sent on application, Ad- 
dress Mrs. M, K, ZuST, 100 West g4th Street, New 
York 


Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
will select materials or execute orders for 
gowns in the very latest models or attend to the re- 
modeling of old gowns, Shopping orders of all kinds 
alsotaken, Referencesgiven and required Address 
MrS. ELEANOR LEwIs, care Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 


PAULINE 
ROBES — IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
TAILOR GOWNS 
Mourning Department in Connection 


STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 





RENFREW 
RECEPTION, EVENING AND STREET GOWNS 
124 W. 35th Street 








TAILORS 





FULLENCAMP & CO, 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





PHOTOGRAPHERS 





CORE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Portraits of Children only 
Fifth Avenue, N, E. corner 28th Street, New York 
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DIED 


Butler.—At his residence, 78 Park Ave.» 
New York city, on Mon. morn., 13 Dec., 
Charles Butler, in the 96th year of his age. 

Fraser.—At his residence, 36 E. 61st 
St., on Wed. eve., 15 Dec., James Fraser, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Stokes-Vatable.—Miss Elizabeth C. 
Stokes, daughter of Mr, Thomas Stokes, to 
Mr. Jules J. Vatable, son of Mr. August 
Vatable. 

Talcott-Van Orden.— Miss Grace Tal- 
cott, daughter of Mr. James Talcott, to Mr. 
Warner de la Montagnie Van Orden, son of 
Mr. Warner Van Orden. 

Chapman-Pettinos,— Miss Joy Made- 
line Chapman of Bethlehem, Pa., to Mr. 
Charles Edward Pettinos of Bethlehem, Pa. 
Miss Chapman is the daughter of Mr. Will- 
iam Chapman. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brown.—Mr. and Mrs. Stewart Brown 
will spend the winter in town, at 129 E. 
17th St. 

Booth.—Mrs. Charles Booth has come 
over from England to spend the winter with 
her mother, Mrs, John Wells, of 52 E. 
25th St. 

Cutting.—Mrs, Henry Cutting has re- 
turned from Europe and is stopping at the 
Cambridge. 

Gardiner.—Mr. and Mrs. John Lyon 
Gardiner and Miss Adéle Gardiner have closed 
Gardiner Manor and opened their town house, 
674 Mad. Ave. 

Jay.—Dr. and Mrs. John Clarkson Jay 
and Miss Edith Van Cortlandt Jay are spend- 
ing the wintet at the Buckingham. 

Kane.—Mrs. Delancey A. Kane has re- 
turned to Paris to join her husband and son. 

Munroe.—Mr. and Mrs, John Munroe 
and Mrs. Munroe’s daughter, Miss Hunt, of 
Paris, are stopping at the Albemarle. They 
will return to Paris some time in January. 


DANCES 


Columbia.—The annual Christmas ball 
of Columbia College was held at Sherry’s on 
Mon., 20 Dec. Patronesses: Mrs. J. Bor- 
den Harriman, Mrs. Charles R. Huntington, 
Mrs. Edward L. Keyes, Mrs. Frederic de 
Peyster, Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. Wil- 
ber Bloodgood, Mrs. Chester Griswold, Mrs. 
William R. Grace, Mrs. J. Hooker Hamers- 
ley, Mrs. W. Seward Webb, Mrs. Buchanan 
Winthrop, Mrs. J. Langdon Schroeder, Mrs. 
Thomas M, Markoe, Mrs. J. Van Schaick 
Oddie, Mrs. Leon Marié, Mrs. Montgomery 
Schuyler, Mrs. F. Leroy Satterlee, Mrs. 
George E. Waring, Mrs. Julian T, Davies, 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. Newbold 
Morris, Mrs. George A, Morrison, Mrs. Her- 
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bert Parsons, Mrs. Henry Parish, Mrs. Gus- 
tav H. Schwab, Mrs. Cornelius Fellowes, 
Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mrs. John £. 
Cowdin, Mrs. John B. Ireland, Mrs. Charles 
R. Henderson, Mrs. J. Ellis Honman, Mrs. 
John Baldwin Boorland, Mrs. Daniel Butter- 
field, Mrs. J. Fisher, Mrs. A. N. Lawrence, 
Mrs. George G. Ward, Mrs. Hamilton Fish 
Webster, Mrs. John F. Plummer, Mrs. A). 
fred Pell. 

Norrie.—Mr. and Mrs, Lanfear Norrie 
gave a dance at Delmonico’s on Tuesday 
evening, December 21st, in honor of Migs 
Barbey, daughter of Mr. Henri Barbey. 

Tuesday Evening Dances. —The first 
of the Tuesday evening dances for this season 
will be held at Sherry’s on Jan. ruth, 
Executive officers—Mrs. J. J. Astor, Mrs, 
Edmund L, Baylies, Mr, J. Frederic Kerno- 
chan, Mrs. Wm. Douglas Sloane, Mrs, 
George Peabody Wetmore, Mrs. John C, 
Wilmerding. Patronesses—Mrs. Astor, Mrs, 
Henry J. Barbey, Mrs. Frederic Bronson, 
Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. Robert L, 
Clarkson, Mrs. Henry A. Coster, Mrs, 
Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Walter Cutting, 
Mrs. William A. Duer, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
Jr, Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Mrs. Fish, Mrs. 
Francklyn, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mrs. El- 
bridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs, 
Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. H. Van R. Kennedy, 
Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. Charles H. 
Marshall, Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mrs. Robt. 
B. Minturn, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs, 
Stanley Mortimer, Mrs. Levi R. Morton, 
Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mrs, 
Victor Sorchan, Mrs. C, Albert Stevens, 
Mrs. Henry A. C. Taylor, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mrs. James M. 
Waterbury, Mrs. Alexander S. Webb, Mrs. 
W. Seward Webb, Mrs. Buchanan Win- 
throp, Jr., Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, 
Mrs. Woodworth. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give her first 
large dinner of the season on Mon. eve., at 
her residence 842 Mad. Ave. 

Emmet.—Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Addis 
Emmet gave a dinner last week at their resi- 
dence, 89 Mad. Ave. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. and Mrs. A, 
D. Juilliard and Mrs. Hugo Fritsch. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Whitney gave a dinner on Thu. in 
honor of Sir Edward and Lady Colebrooke. 
Present were Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. 
Burke Roche, Miss Morton, Miss Sloane, 
Miss Gerry, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. Alex- 
ander McDonnell, Mr. James F. D. Lanier, 
Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop and Mr. Winthrop 
Rutherford, Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry T, Sloane, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Payne Whiney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd S. Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs Edmund L, Baylies. 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Musical Art Society.—The second 
entertainment was given Mon., 13 Dec., in 
the Astoria ball room, consisting of an ope- 
retta, a pantomime, and a ballet. The third 
entertainment was on Tue,, 21 Dec. 

Guilmant.—On Tue., 14 Dec., Alex- 
andre Guilmant gave an organ recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall. His second recital will 
be on Tue., 28 Dec., in thesame place. M. 
Guilmant will improvise on a given theme. 
Miss Emma Juch will sing one of M. Guil- 
mant’s songs. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Sailing, Wed., 15 Dec. Mr. 
Robert Balfour, Mrs. T. Dennie Boardman, 
Miss Madeline Boardman, Mr. Reginald 
Boardman, Mr. Henry Bull, Jr., Mr. S. 
Burkam, Mr. Walter Burns, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. G. Butler, Miss Mary Cunliffe, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph W. Hickox, Mr. John Hutch- 
inson, Jr., Mrs. De’Lancy Kane, Mr. J. S. 
Murdock, Mr. James Park, Miss Park, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Horn-Payne, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. H. Montague 
Vickers. 

St. Louis.—Sailing, Wed., 15 Dec, 
Mrs. Edwin A. Abbey, Mr. J. A. Allen, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Clark, Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney H. Peddar, Miss 
Marjorie Sturgis, Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Terry, 
Mr. John Wyeth, Mr, Alexander G, White, 
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the Rice variety 
Manhattan 


cal comedy of 
was produced at the 
Theatre. 


—O* Monday the Ballet Girl, a musi- 


Charles Coghlan opensd on Tuesday night 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre inan adaptation 
of an old play which he calls The Royal Box. 
Miss Gertrude Coghlan, a daughter of the 
actor, appeared with her father. 


The Belle of New York has taken on a 
short lease of renewed life at the Casino, 
pending the presentation of The Telephone 
Girl, which 1s scheduled for appearance at an 
early date. 


The popularity of Miss Maud Adams at 
the Garrick continues, The packed houses 
that greet her at every performance are a 
personal triumph, for there is nothing in the 
play or the acting to account for the protracted 
hold The Little Minister has taken upon the 
public, 


Miss Rehan returned on Tuesday night to 
Daly’s Theatre after her short vacation. She 
appeared in Taming of the Shrew, which is 
scheduled for all the day and evening per- 
formances of the week, except on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, for which 
Number Nine is set down. 


The one hundredth performance of The 
French Maid at the Herald Square Theatre is 
to be marked by the distribution of traveling 
clocks. 


The Princess and the Butterfly continues 
to prosper at the Lyceum. 


A Ward of France is well received at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre. 


Mr. Nat C. Goodwin’s stay at the Knicker- 
bocker continues a little more than a week. 
He will be succeeded by Miss Julia Marlowe. 


A Marriage of Convenience, at the Empire, 
is soon to give way to The Conquerors, which 
isto be presented on 3 January by the regu- 
lar Empire company. 


An experiment in English opera at low 
prices will begin at the American Theatre 
at a Christmas matinée, The Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief is to be the first opera pre- 
sented, the company being the Castle Opera 
Company, which has made successful records 
in other cities. The company’s repertoire is 
extensive and includes many ambitious works. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The White Heather. 
Bijou—8.15, The Swell Miss Fitzwell. 
Broadway —8.15, The Highwayman. 
Casino—The Belle of New York. 

‘ Daly’s—8.15, Taming of Shrew and Number 

Nine, 
Empire—8.30, A Marriage of Convenience. 
Fitth Avenue—8. 30, Charles Coghlan. 
Garrick—8.20, The Little Minister, 
Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 
Hoyt's—8.30, A Stranger in New York 
Knickerbocker—8.20, An American Citizen. 
Lyceum—8,15, The Princess and the Butterfly. 
Manhattan—8.30, The Ballet Girl. 
W allack’s—8.15, A Ward of France. 
Keith's—Continuous Performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 
t. Nicholas Skating Rink. 
Ice Skating Palace. 
Koster & Bial’s ~ Variety. 
Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 
: casure Palace—Continuous performance. 


en Musee—Concert, Cinématograph, Wax- 


SAINT BERNARDS 


He races of dogs which appeal most 
& strongly to the imagination are 
ee. . . 
surely Collies, Eskimo dogs and 
Bernards. Round these three cluster 
lations picturesque, poetic and even 
c; the Collie, the model of devoted 
tion and of an intelligence which rises 


l- 


4 t to the rank of intellect (as witness 


> of their feats in finding a number of 
ed sheep or in selecting a certain sheep 
n the flock, or any of the innumerable 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to their 
sters and their duty in spite of injury and 
ring); the Eskimo as the faithful com- 
n in the perilous adventures of men like 


Schwatka and Nansen, enduring exposure and 
starvation and sticking to their work to the 
last in a way which makes the adjective 
dogged a term of the highest praise; and 
finally the Saint Bernards, whose life-saving 
instincts seem to be so completely a part ot 
their being as to move them to deeds which 
in the case of men would be called heroic. 

It was Sir Walter Scott, I think, who said 
he would believe anything of a Saint Bernard, 
and to look at the faces of the noble dogs 
whose portraits are given in this issue is to be 
inspired with similar faith. It must be 
owned, however, that in this country the 
Saint Be:nrad has fallen a little from his 
high estate, in becoming, instead of a profes- 
sional life-saver, a mere beauty-dog, bred for 
show and to conform to a certain arbitrary 
set of ** points’” agreed upon by the judges ; 
but in spite of this disadvantage he retains 
his intelligence and docility, his sunny 
affectionate nature and the instinct which 
prompts him to protect and succour the more 
helpless of his own kind as well as human 
beings. It is not necessary to turn the 
chroniclers of the famous Hospice or the his- 
tory of the world-renowned Barry with his 
splendid record of forty human lives saved 
from the snow ; of therescue of the Chevalier 
de Brandenburg by his dog, or the dog which 
unaided resuscitated and rescueda half-frozen 
child, to be convinced of the nobility of the 
race. Doubtless the owners of every one 
of the dogs illustrated could tell a dozen anec- 
dotes of their sagacity and courage, though 
to judge from his list of prizes, ** Bernado’’ 
must drag out a so weary existence upon the 
bench as to preclude much chance to develop 
his powers. But Blondel and the alert 
creature with his head on one side and an 
expectant smile have the look of leading a 
more natural out-of-door life, in which they 
cannot fail to have shown many lovable 
traits. 

These three are the rough-coated kind, far 
more showy than the smooth-coated, of which 
three fine pictures are also given, but in no 
way their superiors in intelligence. The 
latter were, I believe, the original dogs of St. 
Bernard, though I am unable to say whether 
the rough coats have developed in obedience 
to the exigiencies of their life, putting on the 
downy under coat which they have in com- 
mon with collies and Eskimoes as a much 
needed protection in their exposure in the 
cold, or whether they have been bred merely 
for fashion’s sake, like so many modern 
dogs. 

As for the puppy, whose portrait is given, 
it is hard to tell as yet, to which he is akin, 
consisting as he does at present chiefly of 
paws and fat. 

As we have no special information about 
any of the dogs whose pictures are shown, 
a ture story of one of the same kind may not 
be unwelcome. 

Duchess is a singularly beautiful and affec- 
tionate dog of the rough-coated variety, resi- 
dent near the city; a pet rabbit, the tiniest 
little creature, was part of the household, and 
huge Duchess seemed to have a wonderful 
affection for him, allowing him to sleep 
curled up on her huge bushy tail, and watch- 
ing him with a sort of amused and tolerant 
curiosity as he sat on the tea-table sipping 
coffee or nibbling at a bone, But Brer’ Rab- 
bit, together with some others of his kind, 
met with a sudden and violent death, and 
was buried, much wept and regretted. About 
a week after his death his mistress, sitting in 
the hammock with Duchess near, said: **O 
I do miss dear little Brer’ Rabbit sol Don’t 
you, Duchess?’’ Duchess laid her head on 
her mistress’s lap and sighed deeply, with 
tears running down her nose. Then she went 
away. In a few minutes her mistress was 
aware of an odor—not of Araby—and look- 
ing down, saw that Duchess had disinterred 
what remained of Brer’ Rabbit and laid it at 
her feet. 


RESPONSIIBLITY IN GIFT 
GIVING 


Hat to give as Christmas gifts is the 
W question of the hour—one that is 
absorbing and puzzling more minds 

at present than are the affairs of state or even 


the complications of individual problems. 
The choosing of a gift should not be so much 








the actual money va'ue it May represent as 
the loving and unselfish thought back of the 
desire to give pleasure to another, and to sat- 
isfy, so far as practical, the tastes, pleasures 
or needs of an individual. In order to do this 
most successfully one should not spoil a good 
deed by ignoring the peculiar quality of 





and conventionality, and also because of the 
you- give-me and-I’!l-give-you spiriz. 

As an example of this we recall a method 
which was adopted last Christmas by a cer- 
tain fashionable woman, who wished to avoid 
the labor of shopping and still be able to 
quickly return each gift she might receive, 


MISS MAUDE ADAMS 


From her latest photograph as the Egyptian in the 
The Little Minister at the Garrick Theatre 


thought, the environments and the general 
existing conditions of the one in question. 

To give a pair of toasters to one who 
rarely if ever serves wines, or a crop to a 
man who hardly understands its use, is a 
species of selfishness. It is, of course, more 
trouble to give the matter proper thought 
than it is to buy an article at random, be- 
cause something is expected of us, An arti- 
cle, however simple, that appeals to us and 
that is given in the right spirit, is more ap- 
preciated than is one of four-fold value if we 
have no use for it, and one realizes the lack 
of love which prompted its bestowal. The 
position and vocation of the one under con- 
sideration should first of all influence us in 
our choice. It is also wise to inquire into 
their fad—for almost everyone has one or 
more—and so cater to these as far as practi- 
cal. It will be found, perhaps with some 
trouble to ourselves, that there are available 
articles suited to every condition, position and 
vocation in life. 

In consequence of the increased demands 
which now accompany the holidays, it would 
almost seem as though the loving motive in 
giving which surely belongs to this season 
had been crowded out by labor and fatigue 


She made an arrangement with an antique 
shop, where she was well known, to ‘have 
sent to her home a tray full of antique silver 
spoons, ornaments, etc.; and so, just as soon 
as she received a present she returned one of 
corresponding value from this stock, and so 
charged herself with the articles she chose. 
No doubt the dealer who thus catered to her 
tared well by making such a concession, as 
he was clever enough to anticipate this re- 
sult. This is not quoted as being an expedi- 
ent worthy of following, but only to show 
what increased demands have done, in some 
cases, to decrease the real Christmas spirit 
and to increase a carelessness in making pur- 
chases at random. 


1noie who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the bead office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 





























































































































































NAoenol 
Constable K2Co. 


Hosiery. 
Ladies’ Real Balbriggan 
Hose. 

Plain Colors, Fancy Stripes, and 
Embroidered Fronts. 


Ladies’ Silk Hose. 


Evening Shades; Embroidered 
and Lace Fronts. 
Children’s Socks, Men’s 
Fancy Half Hose. 
Plain Colors, Stripe Tartans, and 
Embroidered Front; Cotton, 
Cashmere and Silk. 


GOLF HOSE. - 
Proadwvay A 19th é. 
NEW YORK, 


Clyde Line. . 


To CHARLESTOWN, 5S. 
c., and JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA, without change 


FLORIDA 


Mid-Winter 
9 Sun-Baths ! 


Steamers arrive Jack- 


sonville in daylignt, 
connecting with out 
going morning trains 


SUPERB PASSENGER 
ACCOMUDATIONS 
Illustrated booklet *‘ To 


Florida"’ free upon appli- 
cation to Passenger De- 
pariment 
W.H. HENDERSON, 

G. E. P. A. 


W. H. WARBURTON. 

> TP. 
THEO. G. EGER, T. M. 
5 Bowling Green, N.Y - 








A. JAECKEL 


IMPORTING AND MANUFACTURING 
FURRIER 
1 East roth Street 


SABLES 


An immense assortment 
of Imperial Crown Rus- 
sian and Hudson Bay 
skins to select from. 





Sable Capes 
Sable Collarettes 
Sable Neck Pieces 


Special garments completed at short notice 
Telephone 782 18th 


Cattle, 








Fs B Sheep, Hogs, 
IME LOODED Poultry, Sporting Dogs. 

Send stamps for Catalogues. 150 engrav- 
ings. N.P.BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa, 
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SOLD ONLY BY 


Che Singer 
Manuf’ g 
Company 
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HE correct construction of a costume accord- 
ing to one’s own ideas can best be accom- 
plished at home by one’s self. The most con- 
venient stitching mechanism for the purpose is the 
Singer Automatic, making the single-thread chain- 
Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and 
the excellence of its work, specially commend its 
use to the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express 
her artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 


Having all the advantages claimed for other 
‘automatic '’ sewing-machines, the Silent Singer 
has many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated b 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. 
more easily threaded, and its parts are better 
protected from dust. 


Promotes the Health and Comfort 


comparison. Of faultless con- 
It is 


The broad treadle better 
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OFFICES IN 
EVERY CITY 
IN THE WORLD 


22222 
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of the operator, because it is lower and the position 
of the feet can be changed at will. 


These points 


are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- 
cate health or unaccustomed to continuous use of 
a sewing machine. 














obtainable by them. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 





HE CLUB~ 
way T i. 


Years of experience have verified the theory that a Cocktail made of 
the best materials and aged is infinitely better than those prepared 
as wanted. As a Cocktail is substantially a blend of different liquors, 
and as the oldest distillers are a unit in admitting that all blends 
improve with age, it must be accepted as a-fact, ratified by the general 
experience of the trade, that an aged mixed drink of any kind is supe- 
rior to one made as wanted. 
entirely by guess, while the Club Cocktails are aged all ready for 
use, and require only to be poured over cracked ice and strained off to 
be in perfect condition. 
and measurement, and, admitting that the same quality of materials 
are used in both cases, the wholesale form of making must be the only 
way of getting Cocktails of uniform quality. 

In the past the male sex were the only ones privileged to par- 
take of that daintiest of American drinks, the ‘‘ Cocktail.” With the 
innovation of Club Cocktails it has been made possible for the gentler 
sex to satisfy its curiosity in regard to the concoction about which so 
much has been written aad said, and which has heretofore not been 


Are Best 





Cocktails as served over bars are made 


They are made entirely by actual weight 


G. F! HEUBLEIN & BRO. . Sole Proprietors 
39 Broadway, New York. 
Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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Tbe ~ Popufar BGop. 

THE USUAL HOLIDAY SHOW 

OF THINGS GOOD TO GIVE 

(collected abroad by Mr. McHugh,) 

Not to be had elsewhere 
SB and plainly marked at reasonable prices. 
ENGLISH Secretaries, Work Tables and Screens 
of Mahogany, Library Tables and Fireside Seats ot 
Carved Oak, ** Liberty ’’ and “* Della Robbia”’ Pot- 
tery. 
FRENCH Cabinets tor Writing Tables; Novel 
Colorings in Malacca Cane Chairs; The “* Cyprus” 
Pottery in Antique Shapes, 
DUTCH Oaken Platter Racks and Dresses: Old 
Time Hanging Clocks from Friesland; “ Holland” 
Pottery from Utrecht, Delttand The Hague; Painted 
Glass Screensand Panels from Amsterdam, 
FLEMISH Beaten Brass Placques and Boxes; 
Pewter Plates, Mugs and Jugs. 
RUSSIAN Silver and Brass Tall Candlesticks 
Sconces and Flower Vases. 
HUNGARIAN Painted Furniture of Curious De- 
sign ; Decorated Peasant Pottery of Unusual Fash- 
ion; Handwrought Rugs and Door Curtains; Exam- 
ples of Antique Embroideries. 
DAMASCENE Mosque Lamps of Painted Glass. 
Always on view. 
The good Wicker Furniture, the London Draught 
Screens, the ‘**Liberty’’ Velvet Cushions and the 
Comfortable Table Seats. 
G28 Leisurely Inspection is Cordially Invited. 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


42d St. W., Wall Papers and 
** Liberty * Fabrics, Carriage 
at 5th Ave. | Free to all Pasts of the States. 
(Trademarks Reg'd.) 





A. SIMONSON 
933. Broadway 


21st & 22d 8ts. 
HUMAN HAIR 









ESTABLISHED 36 YEARS 


and white human HairGoods, My stock 
is enormous and of the finest quality. 


Illusive and perfect in fit, unequalled in 
workmanship and iurability. 


WIGS 
WAV 

HAIR 
NEW- 


Knots, the finest texture of pure human 
Hair, and in all rare shades. 


Tressing, Shampooing, and coloring: 
the latest methods by expert artists. 


port Coil, the greatest invertion to ar- 
range the hair; made of all long, natural 
wavy hair, and the 


MARIE Antoinette Coiffure, the latest design, 
surpasses all styles as to beauty and com- 


tort—guaranteed natural curly hair. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis to any address. 


Ornaments of exquisite pattern, exclu- 
sively made for my establishment, and 
not found elsewhere. 


Telephone call: 2501 18th St. 


A. SIMONSON 
933 BROADWAY 21ST AND 22D STS, 











HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 
E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th 5.) 





Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 


A PERFECT CORSET. 


LATEST 





NOVELTIES 
FOR THIS 
SEASON, 


_4 ALSO THE 


NEW 


PAQUIX 


MODEL, 





903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO. 
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Elf-realization is regarded as the pre-requisite of development or reforma- 
tion, but it is usually urged by preachers and other educators only in 
regard to character or deportment. Now there are other phases of life 

that cry out for the gift Burns long ago sighed for—to see our selves as others 
see us—but which not being recognized by the leaders of thought are left with- 
out consideration. An important interest in this meglected class is that of 
dress. Millions upon millions dollars are annually expended on this country 
alone in clothing, and its manufacture and distribution engage the activities of 
a vast army of women and men. A large portion of woman's life at least is 
spent in the selection of materials, in arranging for their fashioning, and in 
putting them on and off, and yet although it is recognized that even the 
daughter of the Vere de Vere caste cannot be trusted to enter the room at 
formal entertainments without preparatory and careful training, it is assumed 
that she is competent without intelligent guidance to select and combine colors 
with reference to fitness and harmony and becomingness, and to decide upon 
the models for hats and garments. The fallacy of this assumption is demon- 
strated on every side and in every social grade. In spite of years of attention 
to the subject of dress, a continuous succession of object lessons as to the dis- 
figuring possibilities of costume proclaims women as a class to have execrable 
taste in clothing and personal ornamentation. Dominated entirely by the 
mode without modification, at vast expense of time, energy and money they 
convert what might enhance their physical good points and minimize their 
defects into agencies for emphasizing their physical shortcomings and nullifying 
whatever excellence of feature or coloring they may possess. 


The time spent in taking even a little intelligent heed would return a 
woman a thousand fold in improved appearance, a fact that a few realize and 
profit by. The main difficulties are that women as well as men fail to realize 
the peculiarities of their individual physical makeup, and even if they did, few 
have any perception as to how prevailing fashions can be adapted to special 
personalities. 


Such suggestions as are usually given on the subject are based either on 
hygiene or on pretentiously high art, the one being usually dowdy in effect 
when expressed in dress and the other tending to flowing lines and stained glass 
posing unavailable for street promenade or general gettings about. *A begin- 
ning and particularly good one in the line of a handbook on becoming dress 
has been lately published and women who wish for guidance as to what to 
avoid will find many useful hints in the little volume. Most women will read 
with dismay the dictum that at forty women should abandon the sailor shape, 
but if the suggestion is carried into effect the public will be spared the ugly 
sight of f\ facial lines surmounted by a straight sailor rim. The chapter 
on the low cut bodice is remarkable for the plain presentation of little facts 
realized by onlookers but never apparently by those who seize every social pre- 
text for baring neck and shoulders regardless of the quality of the display. 
The illustrations which accompany this article call up memories of many 
opera box and dance exhibits and they are commended to the average woman 
for comparative study before a mirror with the aid of a hand glass. 














Go, little book, and in a minor way realize the poet’s aspiration, 





*W hat Dress Makes of Us, By Dorothy Quigley. 
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SMOOTH COATED ST. 





HAPHAZARD JOT TINGS 


Tatistics are not alone frequently mislead- 

S ing but they are somewhat dangerous to 
those who use them for the sake of em- 
phasizing a point. They sometimes bring into 
prominence more points than the desired one. 
A reverend Unitarian speaker having recently 
criticized with severity the Apostle’s creed 
among others, an orthodox divine on a suc- 
ceeding Sabbath undertook a defence of the 
assailed creed. During the course of his ser- 
mon the minister referred to the slow growth 
of the Unitarian Church as indicating its lack 
of spiritual truth, it having but four hundred 
churches and seventy thousand members, 
whereas for the churches who believe in creeds 
he claimed ‘*two hundred thousand churches 
and a membership of twenty-six million mem- 
bers.”’ First as to the minister's statistics : 
The Church census states the total membership 
of all churches inthis country to be twenty not 
twenty-six millions, and in this number are in- 
cluded the seventy thousand Unitarians. These 
facts reduce the clergyman’s figures by nearly 
seven millions for one thing and if the truth or 
falsity of a belief is to be judged as to its fol- 
lowing numerically, then the Christian religion, 
which is nearly nineteen centuries old, must also 
be rated a failure; as after very stupendous 
and continuous efforts at propagandism and 
great money expenditure, the adherents of its 
creeds number only a little over nineteen mil 











TWO MONTHS OLD 


BERNARD PUP. 


lions out of aseventy million population in this 
country, and considered relatively to the world 
at large its membership is numerically most 
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inferior. The preacher who undertakes to de- 
fend a challenged creed should remember that 
the pew is a qualified critic in these days. 


* 
* * 


In a certain suburban town it is the custom 
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head support imperative and the girl tried strap 
hanging with the umbrella hand then with the 
valise hand, but to no purpose. She planted 
herself squarely across the car and prepared to 
hold her luggage and take her chances at 
lurching about. At this junction a woman arose 
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for widows to celebrate the regaining of their 
freedom in the oddest way imaginable. The 
visible sign of a return to independence is ar- 
chitectural in form. The husband is gathered 


- to his fathers and after a short interval an air 


of activity pervades the widow’s quarters, ar- 
tisans bustle about and presently the neighbors 
see a piazza take on form and sub- 
stance before their eyes. No one has been 
found who can offer a reasonable explanation 
asto why hushands in this locality should be 
so unalterably opposed to piazzas and wives so 
firmly devoted to them as to apparently order 
a piazza along with their mourning, so precipi- 
tate seem the hammering and the sawing. 
It has, however, happened often enough to 
have fairly established a custom and the 
neighbors now as confidently expect the 
piazza after death as they do second mourning 
or beginning to take notice or any of the other 
older established customs and developments 
of widowhood. 





* 
* * 


A certain periodical which makes the re- 
viewing of books its leading feature in com- 
mending itself to the patronage of the public 
advertises among its merits that it notices 
books ‘¢ earlier’’ than most magazines—a note 
smacking as it does of up-to-date, non-critical 
journalism that is likely to prejudice the lover 
of books against the magazine. 


“ 
* * 
Inside the north bound car a crowd, outside 
a drenching rain. From out the storm camea 


young girl encumbered with valise and um- 
brella. The swaying of the car made over- 
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and said tothe girl, ‘* That valise must be very 
heavy for you to carry, please take my seat.”” 
To this the girl demurred, saying, *‘ If you will 
let me stand my valise beside you on the floor 
that will be all I'll want,” The woman insisted 
and the girl took the seat, the car full of 
men gazing meanwhile in open-mouthed sur- 
prise. One of them shortly made a feint of 
leaving the car and tendered the woman his 
seat in a shamefaced way. It may have been 
that the fifteen or more apparently able-bodied 
men were weary or afflicted with rheumatism, or 
vertigo or some other variety of indisposition 
which made standing painful. It is to be 
hoped so, for the vision of a girl weighted down 
by luggage being pitched about the floor of a 
cable car, while the men passengers looked on 
unconcernedly, was certainly not to be reckoned 
among the pretty sights of the metropolis. 


* 
* * 


Once upon a time an American gave a 
breakfast to a lady of title, and wishing to do 
honor to his distinguished guest the host 
donned evening dress for the occasion. This 
furnished the scribes on eastern journals 
with an opportunity which they eagerly seized 
to lecture the west upon its lack of culture in 
the matter of when to wear certain varieties of 
clothes. Vogue came to the defense of the 
breakfast giver and drew attention to the fact 
that he was following the custom of the 
continent in wearing evening dress at a day- 
time function. There is also, in a way, Eng- 
lish precedent for his selection. At the 
funeral services of the Duchess of Teck, which 
were held in St. George’s Chapel, evening 
dress was worn by all the men, uniforms and 
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decorations of every kind being laid aside for 
the occasion. This is not an isolated occur- 
ence, as precisely the same conditions prevailed 
according to London Truth at the funeral of 
the Prince Consort. These facts are chronicled 
for the benefit of those Americans who take 
their social cues from London. 


* 
* * 


Some time ago the proposal that the South 
Kensington Museum undertake the sending 
of art missionaries to India was hailed with 
derisive laughter by those who knew any- 
thing of the art of India and the art (?) of the 
South Kensington’s collection and of South 
Kensington committees. And the recently 
published report of some of the proceedings of 
this curious museum will still further add to 
the hilarity of those who have any sound 
knowledge of art. It is as experts in art ob- 
jects that the South Kensington authorities 
make a most pitiable showing. Their blun- 
ders are so fundamental that an English critic is 
moved to say that the report reveals scandalous 
robbery and extravagance, stupidity and ignor- 
ance. Among the mistakes made in pur- 
chasing of art objects during the year were: 

Tudor chair alleged to have belonged to 
Cardinal Woolsey. Price paid, $360. Subse- 
quently discovered to be of Ceylon manufac- 
ture of only one hundred years ago. 

A valuable eighteenth century French 
cabinet which cost the museum $4,080 was 
identified by an English art repairer as having 
been made in his employer's shop some little 
time before. 

A Palissy plate, cost $300, was eventu- 
ally discovered to be a forgery of modern 
date. 

A marble doorway, an alleged rare specimen 
of Italian fifteenth century sculpture pur- 
chased at Milan for $3,000, is in reality a 
modern ‘* make-up.” 

Again an Italian cup, of 
claimed cinque cento origin se- 
cured for something over $2,675. 
Its real value is only a few 
dollars and it is merely an Indian 
cup. 

A Chinese vase cost the museum 
about $360, its real worth being 
subsequently discovered to be 
about $2.50, it being a common 
piece of pottery. And this is 
the association which proposed 
to impose art instruction on 
East Indians ! 

**% 

An Angora puss of seven 
months has learned to discrimi- 
nate between the workman and 
the parlor caller. About two 
months ago on the occasion of a 
removal to an apartment which 
required much renovation, the 
rooms were invaded daily for a 
fortnight or more by a small army 
of painters, plumbers and other 
workmen. 

Whether or not the men fright- 
ened the kitten or hurt it is not 
known. He was shut away from 
them as it was surmised that the 
noise and the presence of so many 
strangers might disturb him; he escaped his 
keeper on some occasions, however. He had 
been a fearless little puss and ready to respond 
to anyone’s challenge for a play, but after 
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the advent of the men he became timorous, 
except to women. Although weeks have 
elapsed since the departure of 
the men, the kitten is still terror 
stricken at the sight of an 
upholsterer or other artisan who 
may chance to be waiting quietly 
in a hall or pursuing his work 
in one of the rooms. Inthe case 
of men callers, however, he shows 
no fear. He enters the room 
where they are being entertained 
and he will even go the friendly 
length of sharpening his claws on 
their trouser legs—a pleasantry 
they somehow do not appear to 
appreciate, however. Even at 
late supper when there are a dozen 
or more persons present, half of 
them men, and there isthe noise 
of conversation and laughter and 
the movement of service, the little 
fellow plays contentedly about 
the floor and strives to attract the 
attention of the men guests. Is 
it a question of evening or after- 
noon dress with the puss or one 
of hand idleness that determines 
for it who is who or rather which 
is which ? 
«x 

The cry in behalf of the negro 
has been that he be given greater 
educational advantages than he 
now enjoys in order that he may 
be less tempted to criminality, 
the impression being industriously 
cultivated that there is intimate 
connection between illiteracy and 
viciousness. At a meeting of 
those interested in prison reform there were 
presented some statistics which flatly con- 





negro criminals in 1890 than there were in 
1880. There are two and a half times more 


NISCO, OWNED BY MR. BELL 


negro criminals in the northern states than in 
those in which he was once held as a slave. 





MASCOT ROYAL 11,963. FIRST. ST. BERNARD CLUB SPECIAL, CHICAGO, 1890 
MASCOT GRACE 15,982. SECOND, ST. BERNARD CLUB SPECIAL, CHICAGO, 1890 


tradict this claim. It appears that the pro- 
portion of illiterates among criminal negroes 
is less than it is among the whole race 
and that in spite of schooling there were more 
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Negroes and foreigners constitute one-half of 
the criminals although they are but one- 
quarter of the population. Friends of the 
negro cannot but be somewhat disheartened. 
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MONKEY VISITORS ABOARD 
THE ST. MARY 


Uring war time the present school-ship, 
D St. Mary, then a fully equipped war 
vessel with a crew of more than two 
hundred officers and men, served the United 
States government in the protection of Ameri- 
can shipping against the blockade runners of 
the confederacy. Consequently she did consid- 
erable cruising while in pursuit of the enemy 
and was ever on the alert to thwart their 
traffic either by capture or attack, and this 
lively skirmishing was in itself sufficiently full 
of excitement to make the hours pass swiftly 
aboard. There was no thought of ennui. 
But on one occasion the St. Mary was dis- 
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relief to the eye from the long stretches of 
burning, colorless sand that glittered beneath 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun. 

Without a house or sign of human _habita- 
tion, the outlook was anything but promising 
to a lot of jolly tars bent on fun and frolic in 
every port they touched. The place was not 
inviting enough to tempt any of them ashore. 
The heated atmosphere, too, was depressing. 
So they loafed about and sprawled lazily on 
the deck, blinking through their half-closed 
eyes with home-sick disfavor at the unfriendly 
shore in the near distance. 

The days dragged along with exasperating 
sameness till every soul aboard had arrived at 
that state of mental torpitude which might be 
described, without borrowing slang, as being 
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MUST HE ARRIVE THERE TOO? 


patched farther south to take up her station 
indefinitely just off the isthmus of Panama so 
as to prevent the passage of confederate priv- 
ateers laden with California gold or other 
valuable cagoes. 

This order to lay to in the Gulf of Mexico 
was received with dismay by both officers and 
crew, for a more cheerless prospect of passing 
the time when off duty could not well be con- 
ceived by them ; and when eventually they had 
cast anchor off the coast every man Jack 
aboard smiled grimly and hopelessly at the 
dreary line of untrodden shore that marked 
the eastern boundary of the isthmus where 
never a human creature could be seen nor 
any sign nor sound of life, unless indeed 
might be excepted the ceaseless chatter of a 
tribe of monkeys that inhabited a wooded dis- 
trict whose clumps of green were a refreshing 


played out ; for they had played every imag- 
inable game and trick till not even the faintest 
semblance of interest could be sustained. In 
fact, all sources of amusement had been so 
thoroughly exhausted that the man who ven- 
tured to even crack a stale joke was sent to 
coventry instantly. 

They had, moreover, lost the faculty of 
entertaining or being entertained among them- 
selves, and their faith even in his Satanic Maj- 
esty, who, according to their childhood’s tra- 
dition, stood ever ready to furnish mischief for 
idle hands to do, was gone. He had failed 
them time and again. And, under such doleful 
circumstances, the sailors’ life was not a happy 
one, with nothing to do and no living sound 
afloat but the faint chit-chatter of the monkeys 
borne across the silent waters. 

‘¢ Hanged if I won't go and see what those 
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little imps are saying about us remarked 
one recumbent tar, breaking the dreary monot- 
ony of an intolerably dull afternoon. 

The remark was received with languid scorn 
by his mates, who watched him indifferently 
as he lowered a boat and pulled off toward the 
shore. Ina couple of hours he returned and 
scrambled on deck. 

‘¢ Well, what did you get for your pains ?"* 
inquired the others jeeringly. 

« This,”” he replied, grinning with delight 
and producing from under his jacket a bright- 
eyed, half-frightened little monkey that had 
its cheeks stuffed out with nuts and cast quick, 
curious glances from its bead-like eyes at the 
strange faces around him. 

In a jiffy every Jack tar was alive and had 
formed a semi-circle in front of 
their cunning little visitor. 

The ship's steward, however, 
did not welcome the native of 
Panama with as much gentleness 
as his mates, and by way of 
jocularity tied a knot on one 
corner of his handkerchief, and 
holding it at arm’s length, gave 
the landlubber a flip on the side 
of the head with it. 

Quick as a flash the monkey 
took a nut out of his cheek and 
with deliberate aim struck his 
assailant squarely in the eye— 
to the huge delight of the crew 
whoclapped and applauded with 
cries of ** Bravo !| Well done, 
Spunky ! Just hear His Panama- 
ship swear !"’—for the monkey 
was jabbering angrily at the 
steward who returned the com- 
pliment in kind. 

Spunky was immediately es- 
tablished as a prime favorite on 
board the ship and took up his 
quarters where he pleased—in 
the rigging, in the hammocks 
or in the captain’s bunk to 
whom he had attached himself 
with great partiality, finding 
his broad shoulders a sure refuge 
in times of trouble with the 
steward when that functionary 
would emerge from the galley 
just in time to be too late to 
grab Spunky in the act of pur- 
loining certain dainties from the 
dinner table. 

On such occasions Spunky 
would retreat to his coign of van- 
tage on the captain’s shoulder 
where he would sit nibbling at his spoil and 
grinning maliciously at his enemy’s stuttering 
allusions to **thethieving little rascal,’’ with 
threats also to break every bone in his skin, and 
the captain’s, 

**Don’t you dare to lay a finger on 
Spunky!” 

Presently it occurred to some of the other 
sailors to make also a visit ashore, which 
they did, returning with five monkeys. Spunky, 
probably remembering his own reception at 
the hands of the steward, received his com- 
panions by pulling their ears, poking them in 
the ribs and otherwise discomfiting them, when 
all at once, asa salve to their wounded feel- 
ings, he became very friendly and patronizing, 
and this little colony from the shores of Pan- 
ama became a never failing source of amuse- 


(Continued on page 410) 
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ment and companionship tothe St. Mary’s 
crew. 


5 _ The men treated them as tenderly as if they 


Figures I. and Il, —Afternoon carriage toilette. 
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wants. Every man’s pockets were stuffed 


with nuts and crackers as an additional entice- 
ment fora monkey’s favor. 


This system of 
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Gown of creamy tan facecloth, striped diagonally 


with narrow velvet ribbons of a bit deeper tone, the sleeves of the velvet, as well as small pipings 
that edge hem of skirt, the small Botticelli decolletage, and that bind the armholes. ‘The 
gathered fulness of the sheath-like and dipping shirt starts several inches behind the waist- 
line behind, the skirt tightly buttoned about the hips with bits of carved ivory, these buttons 
continuing up the back to the guimpe, which with the belt is of tucked orange taffeta. The 


front of the bodice is slightly pouched at the 


belt. 


The} cloak is of violet velvet hanging in straight breadths down the front, in a wide double box 


plait behind, not even the sides being fitted. 


The thickly wrinkled sleeves are very long, 


and white fox lines the fronts, turns up over the hem, and rolls over upon the choker. 
There are no fastenings, the cloak being simply wrapped about one or left to hang straight 


and big. 
cluster of black tips on the top in front. 


hadjbeen children. Every morning they were 
carefully counted and each man vied with the 
other in feeding them and attending to their 


The small bonnet is of folded black velvet, with jet fringe about the edge and a 


allurement was carried on so artfully that the 
deadliest rivalry existed among the crew, for as 
each man wanted one of the fascinating and 
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companionable little creatures all to himself, 
six monkeys were not sufficient to satisfy the 
jealousy of a couple of hundred Jack tars. 
So a disgruntled one finally avowed his inten- 
tion of going to the woods to get a monkey 
for himself. 

This he did and then the fun began; for 
when the colony on board ship saw the others 
approaching in the boat, they began jabbering 
among themselves at a great rate and ranged 
themselves in front of the gangway in a row. 

As the new comer landed on the deck, 
Spunky stepped forward, grinning fiendishly 
and tweaked him by the ear, jabbering with 
fine sarcasm: “Hello! How come you so?”’ 

The new comer resented this treatment and 
squeaked petulantly : 

«* Lemme be! ”” 

But this remonstrance only put the colonists 
in a quiver of gleeful excitement, and caused 
Spunky to repeat his little pleasantry. 

The others greeted him in the same way, 
each one in turn catching hold of his ear and 
wagging it back and forth with more force than 
politeness. Then they cuffed him about and 
pinched him and swung him round by the tail. 
They played ball with him by standing in 
pairs at some distance apart. Two caught 
him by the hands and feet, swung him furi- 
ously back and forth, then flung him across 
the deck to the next pair, who repeated the 
process and passed him on to the next till the 
freshman had been duly hazed and initiated in 
true college fashion. After which he was 
slicked down and embraced and patted on the 
back, and every blandishment employed to 
mollify him while various ship’s dainties were 
thrust into his cheek as a mark of good fellow- 
ship. And being now considered one of the 
ship’s community, he, on the advent ofa new 
member, would join his comrades with the 
same frenzied delight in making hin ‘¢ ride the 
goat.”” 

This was fun undreamt of by the tars, who 
were convulsed with merriment at the perform- 
ance, and so tickled were they at the skilful 
antics of their visitors, that they made special 
excursions to the woods, adding one each day 
to the little colony that very soon were on the 
qui vive for a fresh arrival, and, at the first 
sight of the returning boat, little heads would 
bob up from the yards. The jabbering would 
begin which meant plainly : ‘* Here’s another 
of *em !”’ and down they would come swiftly, 
hand over hand from the rigging or elsewhere, 
to receive the raw recruits, not one of whom 
escaped the initiation process which, however, 
if rough, was kindly, as the monkeys were gen- 
erally very careful not to hurt each other. 

These frequent trips to land resulted in a 
congregation of about one hundred and fifty 
monkeys on board the ship. They were in 
complete possession of everything from bow to 
stern, and as much at home in the yards and 
rigging as were the sailors themselves. The 
ship was fairly alive with the sprightly, chat- 
tering little creatures. 

They slept in the bunks and ranged them- 
selves in line along the rows of folded ham- 
mocks on the deck, or squatted in groups upon 
the horse blocks and in the hatchways. They 
were as mischievous and full of tricks as a lot 
of undisciplined freshmen at college. They 
scampered about and played pranks on each 
other with all the sly zest of schoolboys out on 
a holiday tramp. They were absolutely be- 
witching whether in their artless drollery or 
cunning deception. They showed infinite 














wisdom, too, in many remarkable instances. If 
one of their number was hurt the entire colony 
showed intense agitation and anxiety. 

wA sailor once, for fun, as he called it, tied 
a rope to one of a monkey’s hind legs, and 
dropping him suspended over the side of the 
vessel pretended to souse him in the water. 

Monkeys hate water, and at this, to them, 
dreadful sight, the whole colony set up 
distressing cries of remonstrance, rushing at 
the sailor and jabbering angrily with threaten- 
ing gesticulations; nor were they appeased 
until he had delivered their little comrade to 
them, when it was embraced and rejoiced over 
as a brand snatched from the burning. 

But there are times when monkeys take a 
siesta, and then not a tail was to be seen, and 
the sleepers were lulled to silence by the gentle 
breeze or the cradle motion of the ship. 

But even then, when all seemed fast asleep 
and invisible, at the least sound a little head 
would pop up from somewhere, and a pair of 
inquisitive bright eyes would peer around and 
a sleepy babble of surprise and alarm would 
wake the others, and bob, bob, bob would go 
one cunning face after another till deck, yards, 
rigging and every imaginable spot would be 
suddenly alive with very much excited mon- 
keys jabbering an inquiry into the unusual 
sound of a human voice or a human footstep. 

But it was as an individual that Spunky 
especially distinguished himself to the delight 
of the crew and the discomfiture of the stew- 
ard, between whom and Spunky perpetual 
warfare raged. 

When the steward would hang his unmen- 
tionables out to dry, they would be discovered 
ten minutes later waving from the rigging like 
a signal of distress and far beyond the reach 
of man, and Spunky safe and malicious on the 
captain's shoulder, hugging him and blabber- 
ing soft nonsense into his willing ear. 

The steward, however mad, could only vow 
vengeance ; but he consoled himself by firing 
small things at Spunky when nobody was 
around. But Spunky was always equal to any 
emergency and invariably got even 
with his antagonist. On one occasion, 
it being the captain’s birthday, a 
chicken had been roasted for his special 
delectation. A bunk occupied a re- 
cess between the galley and the din- 
ing saloon, but the curtains were 
drawn and no Spunky had appeared 
as usual to annoy the steward with 
his depradations during the preparation 
for dinner ; and the steward for once 
whistled A life on the Ocean Wave and was 
happy ; till ina proud moment he emerged 
from the galley with a garnished dish poised 
on his fingers. The chicken was plump, 
brown and deliciously fragrant, when swish ! 
crash !| and a fiendish chuckle sent the dish 
clattering to the floor! and the bewildered 
steward saw only chicken and monkey as they 
disappeared through the companion way. 

With a yell he gave chase on deck only to 
find it the scene of the most uproarious hilarity 
and every man Jack betting on the monkey 
and clapping vigorously. 

Spunky tucked his prey under one arm and 
scaled the rigging with the other, then he crept 
swiftly but carefully along the yard till he 
reached the extreme end where never a sailor 
dared venture. Here he seated himself with 
the captain’s birthday dinner on his knee. He 
then screamed something naughty in Panama 
language to the steward who was frantically 
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gesticulating at him from the deck below. 

Spunky put his thumb to his nose and 
wriggled his fingers before he pulled a leg 
from the chicken, which he deliberately 
cleaned of every bit of meat. Then he ex- 
amined it critically, twirled it around in the 
air above his head and sticking out his tongue 
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torted the convulsed captain, ‘‘and I guess 
what's left of the chicken when Spunky gets 
through with it woulda’t be worth my while 
to tackle. You can sweep up the remains, 
though, and make soup of *em!*’ he added 
laconically, pointing grimly to the bare bones 
scattered overthe deck and which Spunky had 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE ANOTHER PAGE 


with a fiendish grin fired the bone at the iras- 
cible steward who was also expostulating 
wildly with the captain : 

« That’s your birthday dinner! Why don’t 
you send after him? Now you won't have 
any dinner to-day !”” 

*¢ Oh, hang the dinner! °” 

‘« He’s allowed too much rope, that’s what 


he is. There ain’t another chicken on board. 
It was all I could do to save that one. Why 
don’t you punish him? A good wallopping 


?? 


would serve him right etc. 
‘“‘He aint going to get a wallopping,”’ re- 
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‘shied one after another at the steward’s 
head. 

History fails to record how many privateers 
were captured during Uncle Sam's entertain- 
ment of these frisky natives of the woods of 
Panama; but fact does record that for more 
than nine months the ship never weighed an- 
chor and during that time no crew ever en- 
joyed such innocent, whimsical, side-splitting 
sport as those charming monkey visitors af- 
forded the jolly tars aboard the good ship St. 
Mary. 

M. C. McNeill. 












A CONSCIENCE IN BLACK 
AND WHITE 
2 quarrel need not be described. In 


the beginning it was like all other 
quarrels ; then it grew bitter. He, in 
her opinion, was ‘* cruel, odious, brutal, un- 
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his legs upon a table and cursed women and 
love and marriage—in fact, cursed everything 
that came into his head. The curses were 
there waiting for any vagrant thought that 
came along. 

On the way up stairs Eleanor resolved that 
she would go straight to her mother and tell 





LATE COIFFURES’ FROM PARIS 


kind and horrid.’’ She, according to him, 
was ‘‘unreasonable, silly, foolish and incon- 
sistent.”” 

They had not been married a year and this 
was the third scene of the kind that they had 
been through. The only difference was that 
when the curtain went down on this both 
knew that it was final, that the play was at an 


end. Fido, the black poodle, had turned his 
head from one to the other during the discus- 
sion, but he followed Eleanor when she left the 
room. 

Dick went into the smoking-room, filled a 
pipe—not at all in the careful, methodical way 
he would have done if he had intended to 
smoke it—sat down without lighting it, stuck 


her that she wished to be taken abroad at once. 
Dick could give any account of the affair to 
society that he chose. It was a matter of su- 
preme indifference to her what he said or what 
they thought. -In a year Dick could get a 
divorce. The phrase ‘‘incompatibility of 
temper’’ floated vaguely through her mind. 
Yes, that would do. His temper certainly 
was incompatible. She walked about her 
room in a superb, dry-eyed way, looking out 
of one window, then another, seeing nothing at 
any of them. Then she sat down at her 
desk, opened a little recess behind a sliding 
door and took out a bundle of letters tied with 
a broad white satin ribbon. She drew out the 
top one ; it was one of their wedding invita- 
tions. She slipped it back under the ribbon 
with a scornful curve of her lips. Under this 
were some notes from Dick, cards he had sent, 
flowers and books, notes asking for cotillons, 
and just such foolish, senseless, sweet notes as 
pass between lovers. Eleanor put the whole 
packet aside telling herself with rather a chok- 
ing voice that it could go in her trunk just as 
it was. It would be nice to—to have it with 
her—always. 

She glanced at the bundle again and drew 
out the bottom envelope, unfolded the paper 
it contained and spread it out on the desk. It 
was only a drawing in black and white, the 
centre page illustration of a weekly paper. Her 
eyes saw the man and the girl and the dog, 
the last a fit subject surely for the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. But 
in her mind was a different beach, a different 
man and a different girl. They had not gone 
to the beach so early as these pictured lovers, 
and Fido had had a lot of paté sandwiches ; 
but, late in the afternoon, he gazed at them 
with the same wistful eyes that looked out 
from the picture. Dick had sent her the 
drawing when he went back to town on 
Monday. The following Saturday they were 












































not even chaperoned by Fido because, well, 
the date on her engagement ring was that 
Saturday. 

Eleanor’s elbows were on the desk and her 
fingers, thrust through her soft brown hair, 
supported her head. A single tear fell on the 
picture, then a whole flood of them. ‘*Oh, 
Dick, Dick!”’ she cried, kissing the paper. 
She was not a crying woman. Dick had 
never seen her cry but once, but when tears 
did come they seemed to shake her whole 
heart and soul. 

The door of the smoking room opened 
softly and a very dishevelled head appeared 
aud a most appealing voice cried, ‘*Oh, 


Dick !"" . 





In an instant they were in each other's 
arms, explaining, asking to be forgiven and 
forgiving all in one breath, interrupting each 
other with kisses so long that the half-finished 
sentences were forgotten. 

‘¢ And it was this that did it, Dick,’” she 
said, holding out a damp crumpled wad of 
paper ; **I couldn't stand it when I saw this.”” 

He took the paper and spread it out. ‘I 
think Ill have it framed, sweetheart,’’ he 
said after he had looked at it for some 
moments. 

‘“‘Do you suppose we can get another 
copy ?”” she asked eagerly. 

*¢T mean this one, dear. That is, if you 
don’t mind, dear. It may—remind me some- 
times, dearest.”” 

So now when he is beginning to be cruel, 
odious, brutal, unkind and horrid, and when 
she is unreasonable, silly, foolish and inconsist- 
ent they look up at or remember the mosaic- 
like picture—it did not dry very smooth—that 
hangs in Dick's dressing room. Then they 
kiss and make up before the quarrel really be- 
gins. 

Kathryn Jarboe. 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


He memoir of the late Lord Tennyson 
has evidently been a labor of love, 
and the picture of his private life can 

only increase the affection in which he is held. 
One anecdote is not included. Many years 
ago, when living at Freshwater, the poet used 
frequently to avoid the ever-cloying attentions 
of his worshipers and gain inspiration for his 
muse in promenading by the tunefully com- 
plaining waves with the moon silvering the 
restful picture and hightening the romance 
of the poetic scene with weird, delusive shad- 
ows. Tennyson would be striding up and 
down in his well-known black cloak and soft 
hat, and with his long Broseley pipe, declaim 
ing say— 

*¢ Uncertain seat is ice in summer seas,”’ 


And adding, perhaps, ‘* That'll do,’’ when 
a coast-guard would tap him on the shoulder 
and remark impressively, ‘‘ Now you go 
home.’’ Then the poet would get angry and 
say, ‘* Fellow, I’m Lord Tennyson !*" and 
the coast-guard would smile and say, “ Yes, 
and I am the Prince of Wales, and I’m look- 
ing after ma’s *bacca pipe.’’ This would 
anger the laureate more and he would call him 
a ‘*man’’; and the man would say, ‘* Now 
you've got my tip, go home and tuck your- 
self up comf’y or you will be getting cold.”” 
At last the affair would get so acute and 
Tennyson would get so vexed that he would 
forget all about his poetry and leave the coast- 
guard with a threat and go home. Next day 
the coast-guard would have things explained 
and he and the laureate would get to be rare 
friends until he was removed and a new coast- 
guard renewed the trouble. 


**Not one of the European Governments 
dares to entrust to the ordinary mails any of 
its foreign dispatches or letters that are of the 
least importance,’’ says Ex-Attache. ‘They 
invariably make use of relatively high paid 
special messengers, usually retired army officers, 





for the purpose, who in England are known as 
Queen’s Messengers, while on the Continent 
they go by the name of Courriers de Cabinet. 
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They carry their dispatches about their person 
or in their hand, and are not permitted to let 
them out of their possession for a single instant 
throughout the entire journey, which has to be 
accomplished without a break anywhere. 


Sir Walter Besant, in his Voice of the Fly- 
ing Day, waxed sarcastic over a clergyman’s 
advertisement for a governess. Her qualifica- 
tions are that she be a lady, and young at that, 
and strong and healthy, able to teach English, 
French, drawing and music to two children of 
four and eight. She must also be a good 
needlewoman. The salary offered is thirty 
dollars or six pounds. Sir Walter calculates 
that such a lady would spend eighty pounds 
or four hundred dollars a year, for eight years, 
on her board, clothes and education, which 
amounts to over six hundred pounds or three 
thousand dollars, and this at three per cent. 
would bring in three times what is offered by 
the generous rector. Of course at compound 
interest the amount would be over eight hun- 
dred pounds or four thousand dollars, and the 
interest four times the salary offered. 


Some of the Parisian journals are discover- 
ing one of those periodical renaissances in fem- 
inine taste which are so encouraging when they 
appear. It seems that the great fashionable 
stores of the capital report a very noticeable 

~tendency on the part of the fair purchasers to 
demand those stuffs and materials for furnish- 
ing, ‘*the decoration of which is frankly 
inspired by the flora of our own country. 
Sunflowers, honeysuckles, anemones, ambell- 
iferous plants rage resolute warfare against 
Renaissance festoons and arabesques ; against 
the bouquets, garlands and rock-work of the 
last century ; against the geometrical decora- 
tions of the Orient, sumptuous in the genuine 
stuffs, but hard and cold in the copies of our 
manufacturers. Thus the Parisiennes no 
longer ask exclusively for ‘du Henri u.,’ 
‘du Louis xiv.,’ etc. It sometimes occurs to 
them to insist upon ‘du moderne.” They 
have finally learned that under pompous and 
superannuated designations they have been 
imposed upon with wretched copies, and they 
prefer to patronize the development of modern 
designs created to meet actual requirements 
by the artists of to-day. Précieuse constata- 
tion ! réconfortant symptéme ! °° 


The filing of the papers of incorporation of 
the Fine Arts Federation of this city with the 
secretary of state at Albany in the last days of 
October was one of the most important steps 
taken recently in the way of securing an offi- 
cial mandatory authority for intelligent artistic 
expression. Many recent events have too 
plainly demonstrated the necessity of buttress- 
ing this expression with all the extraneous sup- 
port that can be given it. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 cents 
each, and the price increases 5 cents a copy for 
each additional three months: i. e., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents; a paper six months 
old is 25 cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and so om. Readers ordering back numbers 
should make their remittances accord with this 
scale of prices to avoid disappoin'ment and 
delay. 





GLIMPSES 


TaaT— 


Velvets and the best English velveteens are 
to be had in one of our best shops at most 
reasonable prices. For smartness, when well 
made up, they are sure to give satisfaction. 
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THaT— 


Directoire muffs are so big you may run 
your arm in almost to the elbow. Velvet 
ones are quite flat, and their size will admit of 
many bows, frills and feathers. 


For— 


Mid-winter visiting the bottom of some 
skirts will be expensively trimmed with very 
deep bands of the choicest furs. Large 
pélerines to match with fluted fur ruffles and 
long stole fronts, as well as big muffs, will 
silently express the possession of great fortunes 
as well as perfect taste. 


THaT— 


One of the leading Paris gown makers has 
at last succeeded in reviving the impossible 
black Chantilly lace shawl, by turning it into 
a charming wrap, which created quite a sensa- 
tion at the Longchamps races, this autumn. 


ALL— 


The ultra smart Paris set have given up 
the wearing of gloves at the theatre. Their 
fingers and wrists are ablaze with magnificent 
jewels. Shall we follow suite in the American 
way—by waiting a year to think it over, I 
wonder? 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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BASQUE AND DRESS MUFF TO MATCH 


Certain basque is void of all trimming, 
and is belted in by a narrow jet em- 
broidered black satin belt with small 

bow. There is a very high Medici collar 
attached to the bodice, also lined with ermine 
and fastened at the throat by a lace jetted bow. 
The sleeves fit quite closely, with a wrist finish 
of black lace and jet in design. A charming 
dress-muff has two broad bands of ermine pass- 
ing through the centre ending in two tabs, and 
a fringe of tails on the bottom. The broad 
side-ruffles are of breitschwantz or baby-lamb, 
and lined with white satin puckered into nar- 
row frills. 


PICTURESQUE HAT WEARING 


A Louis xvi hat in match velvet was a 
beauty. The enormous crown was a crushed 
pouf, the brim as wide again in front as in the 
back, with white paradise plumes on the left. 
Knowing how to put on such hats includes 
the art of looking wellinthem. They need to 
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be tilted upon the feather side and pinned to 
the hair in perfect line. Women now under- 
stand better how to wear these hats, and how 
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to arrange their hair properly. They need to 
have the hair not only waved, but pulled out 
softly from the head, but not in an exaggerated 
manner at all. When that is done, the lines 
at the sides and back fall into harmony at 
once, an important detail neglected by 
many who seem quite incapable of grasp- 
ing the idea that a hat or a bonnet needs 
to be put into harmony from every point 
of view, and as the fashion of dressing 
the hair changes, new lines have to be 
adjusted, otherwise the front of a hat may 
be most becoming, while the sides and 
the back may turn us into guys. 


BODICE AND SKIRT DIVORCE POPULAR 


Separate bodices have taken a very 
strong hold on woman's fancy, and it 
may be safely put down as a fact that 
those worn this season are more beautiful 
and more extravagant than ever before, 
for nothing is too costly or too exquisite 
to make them of or trim them with. A 
new silk has made its appearance, the 
richest of poult de soie, fifty inches wide. 
Consequently the smartest waists are 
ordered from that silk and no other. Its 
light colors are dreams of 
beauty, as there are two 
shades of one color, woven 
together in such a manner 
that the second shade is 
quite hidden but produces 
a reflected tone which is 
lovely beyond telling. 
Such silvery pinks, blue, 
yellows, mauves, greens, 
were never worn before. 
Then the width removes 
the need of seams. Im- 
agine what a skirt it would 
make! But another mar- 
velous silk is just out also, 
one especially designed for 
skirts, having the firm body 
of moiré antique, but the 
soft velvety surface of uncut 
velvet ; nothing can surpass it. 
A velours gros-grain, as it is 
named in some quarters, does 
not give an idea of its beauty. 
It is, of course, without figure 
or design of any kind, and 
hangs with all the firm rich qual- 
ity of velvet, and resembles it 
in texture and unbroken sur- 
face. 


LYONS VELVET GOWN 


=" A gown built after this mode. 
was one of great beauty, and 
was of rose-chocolate Lyons 
velvet corded heavily. The 
skirt was lined with a much 
paler shade of the same color— 
as all full-dress skirts are this 
season—and was not hung sep- 
arately, as there was no trim- 
ming round the bottom, which 
makes all the difference in the 
world. On the sides of front 
gore were double rows of wide, 
open-work jet passementerie. 
An open blouse bodice having a short bias 
basque was quite covered with open jet. The 
ribbed character of the velvet was most effec- 
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tive in this style of bodice, making much 
trimming quite unnecessary. In the back, 
across the shoulders, fell a wide, light tur- 
quoise-blue velvet square collar, and the open 
fronts were also lined with this delicious 
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color and partly turned over to show a 
lovely Venetian lace front over white satin, 
having through the centre two narrow rows of 
sable. Attached to bodice was a high funnel- 
shaped collar matching the gown, covered with 
jet and lined with blue velvet, finished off in 
front by a bow of velvet and lace. The 
epaulettes were of the same velvet as the 
gown and covered with open-work jet, specially 
made, the drapery of sleeves beneath quite 
moderate falling in close to the arm§ and 
slashed at the wrists with a touch of jet. 


FUR ACCESSORIES 


Breitschwantz, or baby-lamb, is incompar- 
ably the most beautiful and adaptable fur to 
make an entire gown of, as the Parisiennes are 
now doing, for their redingotes are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, so far as quantity of mate- 
rial goes, a complete gown, reaching from 
neck to heels. Naturally, one needs to wear 
a very light weight of silk gown beneath. 

For a street blouse this fur, blended with 
sable, is admirable. Fur collars for outside 
garments are very graceful when they turn off 
on the sides in pointed leaf form, as the new- 
est are designed both for comfort as well 
as style, because, the hair being so full over 
the ears, this collar does not interfere. 
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THE TOILET 


Lmonds are very soothing to the skin, 
and many foreign ladies use crushed 
almonds instead of soap for their faces 

and hands to keep them fair, soft and white. 
Oil of almonds also may be rubbed into the 
skin at night, and is better than cold cream, 
especially if really pure oil of almonds, and not 
a mere imitation. As for the so-called almond 
soap, it is very rare that the almond has any 
part in it. It somewhat resembles almonds in 
its odor, but this odor comes from benzole, 
which is taken from tar-oil and other substances 
not injurious to the skin, but not so beneficial 
as real almond powder, a small quantity of 
which forms a paste in the water and is a 
splendid beautifier. 

Basil, though not a cosmetic plant, is a skin 
beautifier because it purifies the air wherever 
it grows, and pure air is a skin beautifier. In 
India, this plant is sacred to Krishna, and is 
named after the nymph beloved of Krishna. 
It was he, in fact, who changed her into the 
plant. It is also sacred to Vishnu, and neck- 
lets and rosaries are made of its stalks and 
roots. No Hindoo house is without it; it 
absorbs the carbonic acid of the air, and gives 
forth its disinfecting, vivifying oxygen. 

Benzoin is a genuine cosmetic of dame 
nature. It is the gum of the benzoin tree. 
The best benzoin comes from Siam. It is the 
frankincense of the Jews, and the incense of 
Roman Catholics, Hindus, Buddhists, Ma- 
homedans, etc. The Chinese fumigate their 
houses with it, and owing to its grateful per- 
fume vanilla pomade and pastilles are made 
with it. As a cosmetic it has no superior. 
A few drops added to water make what is 
called virginal milk, which, used as a lotion, 
keeps the skin wonderfully soft and fair, and 
prevents premature wrinkles. Cedar wood in 
powder, or as a tincture, is excellent for the 
teeth, and imparts an agreeable perfume to the 
breath. 

Citron is another substance that can be used 
with advantage to the face and hands instead 
of soap. No toilet-table, indeed, ought to be 
without it, and if the fingers and nails are 
well rubbed in a quarter of citron every time 
the hands are washed, they will never require 
the manicure’s aid. During the day it is 
better indeed to rub the hands with citron than 
to use water. 

Cucumber is another of nature’s own cos- 
metics. Neverthrow away cucumber pealings. 
Boil them, and use the water for the toilet. 
Here also a slice of cucumber may be used 
instead of ordinary soaps with advantage to the 
skin. Still another of nature’s cosmetics is 
the elder-flower, famous for its cooling quali- 
ties. It makes an exquisite wash for the face, 
and an equally excellent oil for the hair. 

Lavender is not precisely a cosmetic, yet a 
few drops in the toilet water are very refresh- 
ing. The hygenic virtues of lavender are too 
well known to require enumeration. All 
spices are air purifiers and air coolers. It isa 
fact that very few epidemics visit places filled 
with the perfumes of spices—cloves, mace, 
cinnamon, etc. A room perfumed with spices 
and eucalyptus remains cool on the hottest day 
in summer, and defies disease resulting from 
impure air. There is no better antiseptic in 
nature than musk—real musk, of course. The 
Chinese use it also to dye their hair and eye- 
brows. Myrrh is an unrivaled dentifrice. 
But it has also other qualities, and was known 
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from time immemorial. The natives of some 
parts of Abyssinia give it to their horses in 
cases of fatigue and exhaustion. 

Orris makes a very pleasant powder to be 
used after the bath. It has a delicate scent of 
fresh violets. In Italy, where it grows plen- 
tifully, it is used like almond powder instead 
of soap, When soap is used and the hands 
rinsed they may be rubbed dry with orris 
powder, which softens and whitens the hands 
and prevents them chapping. It also makes a 
pleasant dentifrice. Patchouli, unpopular as 
it may be, has its good qualities. It is a pre- 
servative against moths; in fact, it became 
known in Europe owing to the Indian custom 
of perfuming Indian shawls with patchouli to 
preserve them from moths, and by this odor 
Indian shawls were known. By and by, how- 
ever, when the French began to make their 
imitations, they also perfumed them with 
patchouli to make them seem real, and soon 
patchouli became used by perfumers. Kept 
with woolen materials and with linen no 
moths will ever go near them. 

A whole volume might be written about the 
rose. In old Rome there were fountains of 
rose water in noble houses, and at banquets 
the table was spread with rose leaves, and rose 
leaves covered the ground. Guests wore 
wreaths of roses on their heads and around 
their necks (to prevent intoxication, it is 
thought), the couches were filled with rose 
leaves, and there was even rose wine to drink 
in aid of digestion, Nay more, there were 
even baths of rose water, and roses entered 
into most medicines of the time. The south 
of France is famed for its fields of roses, which 
flowers are sent in grease to the Paris perfum- 
ers to be used with other perfumes in their lab- 
oratories. A rose, it is said, should always 
be placed on the table of every man who 
writes. It refreshes the brain. 

Shakespeare knew the virtures of rosemary, 
but no one knew them so well as Queen Eliz- 
abeth of Hungary, who bathed in it and 
washed her face with it to such effect that at 
seventy-five she looked fair enough to capti- 
vate the affections of a young prince, whom 
she afterwards married. Rue is equally 
valuable for the toilette and is a great disin- 
fectant. As for sage old doctors tell us that 
if we knew the value of sage we would sleep 
on it. Its very name tells its power on the 
brain and nothing is better than sage as an 
eye-wash. No tooth-brush equals a leaf of 
sage. But who attends to these simple rem- 
edies in these days? If we only knew 
the hygenic properties of the verbena we should 
do as the ancient Romans did—plant then all 
round our houses and in boxes at every win- 
dow ; verbena giveshealth and strength. The 
gymnasts, in old Rome, were crowned with it 
after a victorious fight. 

So ends the catalogue of a few flowers whose 
hygienic virtues are so valuable to beauty, for 
where there is health there is beauty and many 
of these plants contribute to both. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death no- 
tices for publication in Vogue Thursday, 
should arrive at the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, by ngon Mon- 


day of the same week. 
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Here is nothing that is more necessary 
to the well-dressed man than the ques- 


tion of shoe fit. The human foot is at 
best unsightly and bad shoes have made feet 
that require the most perfect covering in order 
to hide the bumps and false lines that have 
developed during years of walking in these same 
shoes. A shoe should shape to the foot and 
not the foot to the shoe. When the shoe- 
maker puts your shoe on for the first time 
it should feel fit. I mean by this that it 
should be comfortably snug. A large shoe 
will wrinkle. To me one of the worst 
things that a man can wear is a shoe that 
creases across the toe. This is always the 
sign of the ready-made shoe. 

This winter's overcoats are the most sightly 
that we have had for many years. We have 
overcome the great long bothersome affairs 
that were in vogue two or three seasons ago and 
have come into a practical coat. The best 
coats are cut quite short and have wide skirts. 
This, as you will readily see, makes a perfect 
garment for walking. It is quite large enough 
for the coldest day and it is much more com- 
fortable than along coat could be. The coats 
have full box back with double or single 
breasted fronts. The pockets must be cov- 
ered with large flaps. Rough-faced fabrics are 
popular but not so much so as smooth-faced 
fabrics. For that reason I should take the 
rough-faced cloth. I hate to have on a regu- 
lation overcoat, it bespeaks a lack of origi- 
nality and a stupid tailor. It is so hard to de- 
vise anything new in overcoats that the man 
who is able to make up a really distinctive 
garment is a genius. The hang of a coat as 
well as its model is only effective when per- 
fect. A coat should hang straight from the 
shoulders and without a wrinkle. The sleeves 
should cover the arms as if they were cut to 
perfect angles, and the shoulders must be 
broad without creases in short, perfect fitting. 
The lapels should meet with precision. Where 
one lapel crosses higher than the other the 
notches in the collar are uneven and the entire 
coat looks lopsided. Nearly every coat that 
you see on the indifferently dressed has this 
defect. This is always the earmark of the 
ready-made overcoat. 

When you try on your coat be careful to 
notice the front fit. There should be no 
wrinkles under the arms, and the back should 
not wrinkle from side to side as you walk. 
The full back hangs free from the shoulders, 
and if you stand straight the coat ought to 
swing clear when you walk. 

The newspapers have taken up knicker- 
bockers again, and I notice that several well- 
known New Yorkers are credited with having 
ordered full-dress suits with knickerbockers. 
It seems strange to me that gentlemen are 
compelled to submit to seeing their names 
used in the daily press in such a silly way. 
I am heartily in favor of knickerbockers for 
day as well as evening dress. But I am sen- 
sible enough to know that they will never be 
forced into vogue. It will have to come 
gradually. When it does come it will come 
with a rush, and I believe it will be hailed 
with delight by all mankind. I am sure we 
have had enough of the baggy-kneed, unsightly 
trousers. But knickers cannot be forced upon 
the public by tailors and penny-a-liners. 
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SHIRTS 


NovELTIEs FOR SHOOTING, SKATING, ETC., IN HEAVY FLANNELS. 
SHIRTS FOR EveninG Dress FROM FINE Damasks, BaTisTE, MADAPo- 
LANS, ETC. PERFECT FIT, CORRECT STYLES AND CAREFUL FINISH. FANCY 
SHIRTING FOR MORNING AND NEGLIGEE WEAR, OUR OWN DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS. 

NECKWEAR FROM PURE SILKS, RANGING IN PRICE FROM ONE DOLLAR 
UPWARDS. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED COON’S FUR 
AND SILK GLOVES. 























STADLER & FALK | TheU. 8. Government 


| buys only the best. When in the market for 






Makers of High-class Garments | merchandise it obtains samples and submits 
for them to rigid expert examination before plac- 
Ladies and Gentlemen ge hohe 


Since 1890 the Government has purchased 
535 Fifth Avenue | MASON & HAMLIN 

ORCANS and PIANOS 
New York exclusively for the equipment of its Indian 
schools as well as for the ships of the ‘* White 
Squadron.”’ 


Our Bicycle Costume was awarded the prize at the last Model ox . 
Doll Show, held at the Waldorf. Masons Hamlin 


Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 





Exclusive models for Street Gowns and Coats. 


MODELS IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. | | 
a Yom PARIS GREAT WESTERN | 


ast 19th St, 34 Rue Vivienne FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. | 
A Home Product which Amer- 


icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


Packer’s Tar SOap | se esis yas 


hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. vintages. 


ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. nor Ee 
Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. | I 5 West goth Street. 








MLLE. ZAUN, 
IMPORTER. 





Reception, Dinner and Evening 





Gowns. 
Street and Calling Costumes. 


t cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, Coats and Wraps. 


and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing.”’ 


—Medical Standard 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. | 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE MAKE OF EVENING GOWNS 


Ancing frocks and ball gowns are to 
D be thought of without delay, for the 
season will spring upon us after the 
holidays are over, leaving little time for that 
deliberate preparation which fosters economy. 
Hurried need always entails an extra outlay 
which it is our object to avoid wherever pos- 
sible. Last year’s frocks are, fortunately, 
quite within range of excellent alterations, 
but all transparent ones, if anything is left 
of them, count for very little unless they 
serve for under-drapery. Bodices are easily 
made anew by covering the old linings with 
some of the many tissues in vogue, the 
shirred mousseline de soie proving very satis- 
factory and becoming to young, slender fig- 
ures, as it is with the young contingent we 
are especially interested for the moment. 

The line of neck or décolletage remains an 
individual matter, in a, measure, because 
what is becoming to one neck will not be to 
another. It is equally smart to have the 
neck square or round, provided the shoulders 
are placed high—and half-low bodices are 
much affected by some débutantes, Sleeves 
are in every known model, and the choice of 
them depends upon the perfection or imper- 
fection of the arms; but that short ones, 
which give width to the shoulders, are con- 
sidered the smartest goes without saying. 
The left sided trimming of flowers, ribbon, 
or tip of ostrich, or wheels of gauze and 
lace, remains still most desirable, Skirts are 
as various as the devices for trimming them, 
and they are legion, 


SIMPLE TRIMMING FOR GIRLS 


Youug girls look best when _ no elaborate- 
ness is attempted ; consequently a dancing 
frock only requires that its skirt be finished 
simply and prettily around the bottom and, 
if flounced, not carried above the knee. The 
slender lines of the upper skirt should not be 
interfered with, as they are the charm of 
every girlish figure, somewhat angular, as it 
may appear. Flounces and ruffles are never 
softer or prettier than when, we will say, of 
mousseline de soie, with their edge trimmed 
with a separate puckering of the same material, 
sometimes matching the flounce itself, but 
more often in contrast. A last season’s mode, 
but just as much in vogue this year, Ribbons 
puckered on white or colored nets,or wrought 
into Louis xv1 bows or diamond lattice work 
are charming conceits for ball gowns and 
work for dainty fingers at home. 


RED COSTUMES 


Red gowns have an attraction for all girls 
who think it at all possible for them to ap- 
pear in so brilliant a toilette. As tulle is the 
most successful material to choose for a gown of 
that color, it follows that it is very expensive, 
as tulle must be lavishly used to have any 
effect at all desirable. Itis a mistake to at- 
tempt ared gown unless one has not only the 
necessary coloring, but really is of the type in 
sympathy with the character of such a gown ; 
then one will have success. 

Slender girls do not find the shield-shaped 
skirt conducive to their hipless figures and 
bemoan the cast-iron rule of building all skirts 
with that motif. For this reason they will 
do well to add pendants of ribbon or flowers 
from the hips for a few inches downwards to 
relieve that defect. The present style of 
skirt is particularly favorable to full figures, 
as it tends towards decreasing their size, and 
suggests a slenderness which they do not pos- 
sess. The rare figure which strikes the happy 
medium of course looks best of all. Then 
these skirts and blouse bodices are dreams, 
Short women will find the flaring skirt— 
that is the skirt in two pieces, with a bias 
bottom set on—will add greatly to their hight. 
They get the benefit of the outgoing line of 
the flare, which does not exist in straight 
skirts. 


JACKET, SKIRT AND TWO SILK BODICES MAKE A 
WARDROBE 


Everyone finds that the separate bodice 
has taken a new lease of life, and that one 
cannot be smart at all without very dressy 
ones as well assimple affairs. A handsome skirt 


and jacket with two well made silk bodices, 
one for dress occasions, the other for more 
general wear under the coat, will carry one a 
long way. 


A NOTABLE BLACK COSTUME 


Black camel’s-hair cloth is a delightful 
material for bodice and skirt, and the toilow- 
ing model is known to be a great success. 
The bottom of the skirt, which is attached to 
the deep red taffeta lining, has no trimming 
whatever, but at the top over the hips hangs a 
pair of straps, unequal in length, tormed by 
five perpendicular rows of fancy black silk 
and mohair braid, which are finished at each 
end by an oval crochet pendant. The tabs 
or straps nearest the front are some two 
inches longer than those with which they are 
paired. As there is no front gore, these 
straps hide the skirt fitting required, when 
cloth is made up on its width, The bodice 
has a blouse front with an opening showing a 
red velvet plissé vest, rather narrow, and the 
cloth on each side is fulded into a box-plait, 
well pressed, and from the shoulder seam to 
bust on this plait the same of braided straps 
with pendants is laid. Crossing the lower 
part of bodice and folded in with the plaits, 
are five cross rows of braid, which finish in 
front with a gold button at eachend. The 
sleeves have a slight top drapery on which 
are five more cross rows of braid, while the 
tight lower sleeves have below the elbow five 
slanting rows of braid ente:ing the seam, and 
at the wrists a similar group, these ending 
with a gold button each, and a glimpse of red 
velvet lining, give a smart finish. Both the 
belt and collar band are of bias red velvet 
simply draped, the former closed in the back 
with a bow and gold buckle, while the stock 
is finished by a bow in front. This touch of 
color gives the gown a quiet, dressy air which 
is always desirable, and depends largely upon 
the character of the materials, which when of 
a good kind always speak for themselves. In 
velvet this is especially so, as an ordinary 
cheap velvet will ruin the effect of anything 
it is put upon, and give no wear at all, and 
as for getting a good color the thing ‘is im- 
possible. 


A TRANSFORMATION 


A ‘happy thought suggested turning an old- 
fashioned Persian lamb sacque into a modern 
street wrap—one of the kind easily managed 
for visits and theatre going, yet warm and be- 
coming. The result was a pointed waist- 
cape covering the back and front of bodice, 
and having a large ruffled collar-cape with a 
high Medici collar attached, both of these 
bordered with a narrow band of very dark 
mink, the little garment lined throughout 
with red brocade. The pieces left over were 
more than sufficient to make the required 
deep ruffles needed for a muff, these being 
lined with red velvet, the centre band of 
black shirred velvet, bordered on each side by 
mink, the outlay for which was quite mod- 
erate, as the muff and cape turned out to be 
the greatest success and completed the cos- 
tume in the smartest way, 


ANOTHER SUGGESTED USE OF OLD MATERIALS 


This remodeling reminds me that mention 
must be made of another refashioning which 
has proved eminently successful, and has to do 
with either a round cape falling below the 
waist line, or one of those short-skirted cloaks 
attached to a yoke, so much worn a few sea- 
sons ago. What they both need is one of 
the new shoulder capes, very much ruffled, 
with a high Medici collar and long stole 
fronts. These bits of velvet, in black or 
colors, as may best answer, and bordered with 
some kind of the many fur trimmings, will 
make such an entire change in the appearance 
of the cloak as to repay one over and over for 
the outlay, which will not be excessive, even 
if very good fur is bought. If one should 
have jet trimmings not in use, they may be 
admirably applied on black and medium 
toned velvets. These cloaks, it is quite 
needless to add, belong exclusively to moth- 
ers with grown up daughters, and are not in 
vogue among the younger maters, although 
the collar and stole model is the same for 
both. 


FINISH OF SKIRTS SEPAR- 
ATELY HUNG 


c te only skirt separately hung which 
can be well finished without trim- 
ming of any kind is a plain cloth 
skirt, as cloth may be hemmed invisibly and 
when pressed shows no trace of stitches. It 
is usual to trim skirts of all other materials, 
not only because fashion requires it but because 
of the impossibility of finishing such skirts in 
any other way. One of the simplest and yet 
a smart way of finishing the bottom of a 
skirt separately hung in any cloth or woolen 
material is to have a bias fold from three to 
three and a half inches wide stitched down 
on the skirt on the upper side only. This 
permits the skirt to be thoroughly brushed, 
and at the same time is an easy, graceful 
finish. The skirt material may then be 

“turned up on the wrong side for an inch or 
so and faced with a silk binding of the same 
shade, then pressed. Folds in clusters, rows 
of ribbon or of braid, woven braid trimmings, 
passementerie insertions or narrow bands of 
Peisian or astrakhan are in general use this 
winter. Facings on the wrong side depend 
on the width of trimming used, whether 
they are narrow bindings or silk. 


HARMON BROWN ' HATS ON 
PAGE 407 
U Peer Lert Ficure—Pink velvet crown 


embroidered in silver, white lace, 
pink velvet bows. 

Lower Lert Ficure—Light blue uncut 
velvet bow. Goura aigrette. 

Uprer Ricut Ficgure—Black velvet boléro. 
Black-and-white plames, 

Mippte Ficure—Castor felt walking hat. 
Castor velvet, Castor and natural coque 
feathers. 

Lower Ricut Hat—Silver embroidered 
Castor velvet. Crown, white satin and white 
uncut velvet bow ; white Goura ornament. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
k* 4767 — Old blue silk coat with em- 


bossed roses and leaves in natural 

color. The standing collar is of gray 
fox and rolls back continuing down the 
front to the bottom of the coat. Tiny 
narrow gray fox simulates a pointed jacket. 
Deep cuffs of the fur put on as a band catch 
in the gathered sleeve. A white satin lining 
should be used, 

Fig. 4768—Opera wrap of old rose satin 
with a bias frill of brocaded velvet doubled 
continuing around the shoulders. A _ high 
collar 1s finished and joined to the cape by a 
black velvet cravat with jet slides. This 
cape is long and covers the gown quite to the 
bottom. 

Fig. 4769—Walking gown of light tan 
camel’s hair. The skirt has an embroidered 
band of Persian design down either side the 
front which is edged with black ribbon velvet ; 
this continues around the back about eight 
inches from the bottom of the skirt. The 
bodice has Persian embroidered revers curved 
at the arm pit and flaring at top and bottom ; 
these are cut square and edged with velvet to 
match the skirt trimming. From under the 
revers comes a box plait of black velvet 
caught in very narrow at the belt. Coming 
from the small high collar at the back a 
stock of cream chiffon is tied in a large bow 
and falls in a jabot to the waist ; under this 
jabot in a,fifte plaited vest of the same chif- 
fon drawn down tight. 

Fig. 4770—Afternoon frock of absinthe 
green satin-finished cloth. The skirt is cut 
very tight over the hips, flaring a good deal 
at the bottom. Appliqué work is put on in 
long points down the front seams and con- 
tinuing in a very short point over the hips; 
the same design is carried out on the sleeves 
which are rather small edged on the wrist 
with a two-inch band of seal. The girdle is 
of orange-yellow miroir velvet, a flaring 
collar and a band of seal down the front 
finishes a very handsome and simple costume. 

Fig. 4771—Royal purple velvet blouse, 
edged with sable, put on in scallops at the 
bottom. The yoke is of very light blue 
embroidered in black. Shoulder caps of lace 
fall over a leg-o’-mutton sleeve. Down one 
side are a frill of lace and a band of sable. 
Three amethyst and turquoise buttons are 
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used. The girdle is broad and of the same 
embroidered silk as the yoke, with a bow at 
one side 

Fig. 4772 — Ox-blood-cloth, suitable fo, 
luncheon or visiting gown, The bodice js of 
velvet, slightly bloused in front, Two s alloped 
revers, outlined with Persian lamb 0 erlap at 
wrist ; the revers are of black satin, heavily 
embroidered in jet. The sleeves are of cloth 
tucked in small groups of threes all the way 
up. The round flaring cuff is of velye 
trimmed with the fur; girdle and collar on 
of black satin. A chemisette of fine tuckeg 
linen over which a duchess lace four-in-hanq 
is tied, the knot coming a few inches away 
from the throat. The skirt is of plain cloth. 

Fig. 4773—Theatre toilette. A shirred 
chiffon bodice of shaded grays, from pales 
pearl to deep smoke color. The shoulder 
cape is cut in scollops, and is of moiré Persian 
edged with a narrow ruffle of turquoise blue 
silk. A band of moiré Persian is used at the 
bottom of the skirt and a broad girdle jg of 
the same and shaped over the hips. The 
bodice fastens down the shoulder and under 
the am. The lining is of turquoise blue, 

Fig. 4774—An elaborate dinner gown of 
brilliant green satin. The entire skirt js 
covered with a design of pressed stitched vel. 
vet of the same shade embroidered over jn 
steel and opal beads. The corsage is cut 
square, and is of satin embroidered in steel 
and opals. The fulness gathers to one side 
and ends in a rosette of the satin. In fold 
across the front where the satin is cut away 
the velvet is used; there are also shoulder 
caps of velvet edged with sable. The girdle 
is deep and laid in tiny plaits. 

Fig. 4747 —Tailor-made gown of checked 
English tweed. Riding habit jacket worn 
over a tan cloth waistcoat. Plain, rather 
scant skirt. 

Fig. 4748—Luncheon gown of deep blue 
cachemire. Plain full skirt trimmed at the 
bottom with Alaska sable. Bodice has a de- 
sign wrought in black silk braid. A yoke 
of embroidered mousseline de soie is outlined 
with Alaska sable. The tucked sleeves are 
finished with a puff at the top and a fnll 
down the outer arm seams. Collar ani 
girdle are of white miroir velvet with two 
Alaska sable tails hanging from the waist. 

Fig. 4749—Gown of aluminium - gra 
diagonal serge. Plain skirt, made separate 
from a lining of brilliant green taffeta, Waist 
of small box plaits, a yoke of coarse ect 
lace. Small square tabs of the lace beneath 
belt of green velvet ; collar to match. A soft 
green velvet toque, trimmed at the back with 
cocks’ plumes, looks very well with this 
gown. 
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Fig. 4750—Afternoon dress of poppy-red 
1 The trimming consists of black ribbon 
sewed on in fancy design around the 
4 band of seal finishes the bottom. A 
fitting seal jacket, bloused in front with 
,f seal and marquise lace jabots, a 
twist of poppy -red velvet and a buckle are at 
the back of the turned-up collar. Frills of 
lace fall over the hand. The bottom of the 
eeve is cut in points, 
Fig. 4785—Dancing class cloak of red 
drap d'eté trimmed with bands of mink. 
Standing collar of the same fur. 

Fig. 4788 —Afternoon gown of dark brown 
velvet. Yoke and cuffs of pistache green 
corded silk overlaid with heavy point de géne 
lace. Belt, bow and ends of pistache green 
grosgrain ribbon. ; 

Fig. 4790—Morning frock. The skirt, 
collar and bands of blue cachemire. _Bot- 
tom of the skirt and the collar trimmed with 
black soutache braid. Sleeves and bodice of 
plaided blue and white silk, dicky of white 
pique and the belt of white leather. 


al Nad ed No rai - ‘ F , 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS j 
\7 ie 7 le ae Zale ale ee, VE 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 


identify the reply. 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 


side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before pu lication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 

venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questicns numbered and indexed in Vogue 


Office. 


1038. Etiquette of Cards and Calls 
of Condolence. To Winter.—Would it be 
good taste to call, leaving cards and flowers 
upon a widow whose husband has been dead 
but one week, the lady in question not 
being an intimate friend, merely a calling 
cquaintance? By so doing would one com- 
mit an irreparable faux pas? 

(2) Kindly state about how long one 
should wait before making a call of condol- 
nee r 

(3) In case you do not make the call, 
ould it be proper to send card by mail; if so 
hould it be accompanied by one of husband’s? 

(4) Should you send card to young lady 
daughter whom you have never met? 

(1) Certainly it would be in good taste to 
eave cards of sympathy and flowers on any 
bne who has lost a relative, and by so doing 
pne would not commit a faux pas. 

(2) There is no stated time to make a call 
bf condolence; you may go right away, or 
ait a week or ten days, as you prefer, it is 
bsually better to go as soon as possible, for 
jou are generally not admitted, the call being 
merely to show your sympathy. 

(3) If you cannot make the call personally, 

is better to write a note of condolence than 
jo send cards by mail. If you send cards your 
usband’s should be included. 
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(4) No. 
1039. Particulars as to Buffet 
uncheon, To L.—I am thinking of 


fiving a buffet luncheon and wish it to be 
fait in every respect, and write to you for 
vice, having full confidence in your judg- 
ent and knowledge. 
(1) Give an elaborate menu for a buffet 
ncheon with a rough estimate for cost of 
eparing same for fifty people. 


(2) Should wine be served, when and 
hat kinds ? 

( low should the table be decorated 
md arranged? What should be on it ? 


4) Should the invitations be written on 
ote paper, as: Miss E requests the pleasure of 
our pany at a buffet luncheon, etc., or 


would it be best to simply write: Buffet 
luncheon, 2 o'clock, Thursday, January 16th, 
in the lower left hand corner of my visiting 
card? How long before should the invita- 
tions be issued, 

(5) Is two (2) o'clock the correct hour 
and would it be proper to put R. S. V. P. on 
the invitations to such a luncheon? 

(6) Would a handsome visiting gown in 
light reseda green drap d’été and velvet be 
suitable for the hostess to wear? 

(7) Should I not have several friends to 
help me receive my guests? 

(8! Should the hostess and receiving party, 
if any, wait until the last guest has arrived 
before asking anyone to the dining-room, or 
should the guests be taken back and served as 
informally as at a tea? 

(9) _Would it be allowable to ask several 
young girls to assist in the lunch room or 
should the luncheon be served entirely by the 
caterer’s men ? 

(1) Your first question is so worded that it 
includes cost, There is no way of getting at 
cost except by what caterers charge. The 
leading caterer of this sort in New York city 
is Louis Sherry. The following is a menu 
which he supplies for such a luncheon and 
his charge is $2 a person, which includes 
table service and waiters. In other words, 
he supplies everything for $100 for fifty peo- 
ple—that is, in New York city : 


MENU 


Consommé de Volaille au Perles 
Ramequins de Foie Gras 
Croquettes Exquises 
Mayonnaise 4 la Beine Julienne 
Frou Frou 
Billettes de Tour 
Tartines au Beurre 
Sandwiches Assortis 
Gateaux Pistache Giteaux Greque 

Glacé 
Biscuits Exquises 
Gateaux Assortis Marrons Glagés 
Mandarins Glagés Tartines Yvette 
Fraises Frais Fondant 
Cerises au Fondant 
Chocolat Bavaroise 
Thé 
Complete Service 
Waiters 

(2) Champagne is the only wine neces- 
sary, and should be served throughout the 
luncheon. If this is too expensive, serve a 
good light wine punch, 

(3) The table should have on it a hand- 
some white cloth, and in the centre a low, 
flat centrepiece of pink roses and maiden-hair 
fern, or flowers of whatever color you desire. 
For a buffet luncheon the table is not regu- 
larly set, but you may put upon it silver 
dishes of candy, candied fruits, marrons glacé, 
salted almonds, plates of sandwiches, etc. 
The plates are put in piles on the table, also 
napkins and the silver and glass necessary, 
the salads, etc. A luncheon of this kind is 
like a wedding breakfast, the guests being 
served wherever they happen to be in the 
different rooms—not all coming into the 
dining-room—and the menu must of neces- 
sity be limited, as you cannot serve a course 
luncheon in this manner. 

(4) The invitations for a large luncheon 
should be engraved like those for a recep- 
tion : 


Petits Caprices 


Mrs. 
requests the honor of your presence 
at luncheon on Thursday, Decem- 
ber the eighteenth, at two o’clock. 

( Address ) 





Rn. Ss. ¥..P. 

You should never say on your invitations 
what kind of a luncheon you are going to 
give. The invitations should be sent two 
weeks in advance, 

(5) Two o'clock is the proper hour for a 
formal luncheon. Yes, R. S. V. P. may 
be put on the invitations, as we have said 
before. 


(6) The gown you describe would be cor- 
rect for the hostess. 

(7) It is not necessary at a luncheon to 
ask friends to receive with you unless the 
luncheon is given in-honor of someone, In 
that case that one person receives with you. 

(8) As you invite your guests to luncheon 
at a stated hour, they will probably come at 
that time, but at a buffet luncheon as large 
as this you need not wait for the last guest. 
Of course, do not serve luncheon before the 
stated hour ; but after that time, if twenty 
or more of your guests have arrived, luncheon 
may be served. Luncheons of this kind are 
very rarely given except after a wedding, or 
in the country before a hunt, a skating party, 
or some such sport. Usually a large lunch. 
eon is served at small tables, four or six at a 
table ; and we think this is much the pretti- 
est and best way, for then you can have a 
more elaborate menu and your guests are bet- 
ter served and more comfortable. The small 
tables are set with a centrepiece of flowers, 
the silver and glass necessary, etc., and can 
all be arranged by the waiters in the dining- 
room and put in their places when required, 
for unless your dining room is very large you 
could not have the nine tables necessary all 
in one room. 

(9) The luncheon should be served entirely 
by the waiters. Ata reception young girls 
are invited to pour tea and chocolate, but at a 
luncheon, where everyone has to be served at 
once, friends are never invited to assist. 


1040. Neck Finish Noted in 
Glimpses of 18 November. To Sub- 
scriber.—I should like some information as to 
the neck finish which you mention in Vogue 
18 November. I suppose that the ribbon 
being only an inch and a half wide is to cover 
only the lower part of the plain collar band. 
Is the latter to be of the same material as the 
bodice or of silk and has it no finish around 
the upper edge? 

If the neck band of bodice is finished off 
to match gown and is flat and high, the neck 
ribbon is put on quite close to the bottom of 
neck band, the bow and buckle directly in 
front, and the ends meeting in the back are 
tied in a bow and left hanging. If the bodice 
neck band is not suitably finished nothing is 
required but to face the band on the outside 
with bias velvet, in harmony with the gown, 
A linen collar or some slight lingerie finish 
at the top of band is needed for finish, 


HAT SHOWN ON PAGE 4I 


The hat is of black goffered velvet with a 
tiny edging of chiffon on the brim. A coque 
bandeau is put around the crown and arranged 
like an ostrich plume from the aigrette on the 
left side down over hair in the back. An 
upright bow of white satin, with a white 
aigrette and spear-like ornament of Rhine- 
stones set in silver, forms the left side. 

The muff shown on the same page is of 
velvet trimmed with ribbon and a fancy litrle 
animal head. 
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That 
Tailor Finish 
is Yours 


if you use the S. H. & MV. 
REDFERN binding on your 
skirts. It is made of fine 
bias corded velvet, dyed 
with pure dyes, cut with 
absolute accuracy, and never 
frays or ravels. It comes 
in all dress shades, and 
every yard of the genuine 
is stamped on the sack 
with the letters 


S..H. & M. 


x= 


onary -Crust” Bread 
SWEET, RICH, MOIST, 
SENSE-DELIGHTING. 











Made by a process re- 
taining the full flavor 
of the superior materi- 

baked in 


equipl xed shops ; 

served to assure 
Sa vertace cleanli- 
ness, it satisfies 
the most fastidi- 
ous, 


It’s easy to get the For 2 


enuine. 
cents we send a sample loaf and the 
shop's address that'll serve you. 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO, Phila, Pa 
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A TASTE OF 


WHITMAN’S 


CHOCOLATES and 
CONFECTIONS. 


makes you wish for a feast of them. 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in tlavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful, Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 8ON, 
nie ane: Pa. 
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THE COMING LININGS 
AMERICAN QUEEN GIANT FABRICS 
¢ : AND PRISMATIC AND ROMAN NOVELTIES 
Take the place of silk because they are lighter and are fast colors, stronger and WILL NOT TEAR at the seams—one- 4 
‘ third the price of silk. 
3 GIANT FABRIC FOR THE WAIST 
FANCY AND COLORED LININGS FOR THE SKIRT 
The only linings which give the waist the much desired “ tailor-like ” fit and keep the skirt in shape. 
Ask to see them at your dealer’s and look for the names American Queen or Gilbert Mfg. Co. on the selvage. 
See CS. 
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